their forerunners had originated. In him were united Klopstock's exalted flight, Lessing's great constructive criticism, Winckelmann's conscious subjectivity and love of nature, Hamann's distaste for rules and systems, and his preference for the original, the dark and the deep, as revealed by contemplation and prophetic intuition. All the seeds of the revolution had been sowed in his breast, and here they had sprung up into a new and magnificent conception of intellectual life. Thus in 1770, at the age of twenty-six, he could be considered the real head of the German revolutionary movement.
But Herder was not a general who could lead on to victory. He was without the personal magnetism which binds an army, body and soul, to their leader; the dithy-rambic flights of his eloquence lacked winning warmth, and, worst of all, he had not the poetic power to transform the new gospel into mighty accomplishment.
Only one man possessed these qualifications at that time, and this was Wolfgang Goethe. He was also the only man with the power to prevent the precious ore of the movement from being buried beneath its dross, and to cleanse the raging stream of the slime which it carried along in its course, and spread it out over the fields to enrich them. What a wonderful decree of Providence, that at the most opportune moment the gifted leader of the revolution came to this unique man, communicated his ideas to him, and that thus the younger but greater genius, more certain of victory, received into his hands the staff of the field marshal!
Herder arrived in Strasburg in the early days of September, 1770, as travelling companion of the Prince oi Holsteia-Eutin. Although his service in this position had
